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THE MAID OF THE MIST; 


A TALE OF THE ALPS. {| 


| pied this delightful spot!” inquired the 





CHAPTER 1 


1 

Morn1ne came, glowing and splendid, and I gazed | 
upon the rising sun, with a feeling which told me I 
was taking my last look of Italian skies. After the 
devotions of the morning had been performed, and 
with the Italians they are despatched with surprising | 
facility at the sound of the matin or vesper bell; 
(though such is the force of their early habits, that 
with the most abandoned, they are rarely forgotten) 
or entirely neglected,) and when we had taken our 
slight breakfast, we commenced our visit to the spot |) 
which had been mentioned the night previous, and | 
which was at the distance of three or four miles from 
the cottage of Antonio. 

Our path, if it could be termed such, which was 
with difficulty traced, and which was rarely used, ex- 
cept for the purpose of enabling the flocks to pass 
trom one valley to another, wound over precipice, 
and torrent, now enabling us to catch glimpses of the 
snow-clad Alps, and anon opening upon the far-away 
Then a thousand 
Como could 


plains and blue heavens of Italy. 
feet below us the bright expanse of the 
he seen, glittering with the first rays of the sun, and its 
little billows sparkling like myriads of diamonds. The 
two or three habitations we passed were of the same 
description as that where we had lodged, though none 
of them commanded such a picturesque and delight-_ 
ful view as opened from that of Antonio. Some white 
and splendid villas were just visible at the farthest 
extremity of the lake, the retreats of some who wish- 
ed to seclude themselves from the busy throng of man- 
kind, and in the quiet of the mountain-embosomed 
come, to pass their lives in peace; but all around us, 
was wild and desolate in the extreme. At leneth we | 
entered a dark and ravine, through which 
dashed a foaming torrent, breaking and bursting in 
impotent fury over and around the rocky cliffs which 
impeded its downward course to the level of the slum- 
hering Como. This ravine we ascended for some 
distance ; nothing could be more terrifically wild than 
its appearance; the rocks above were piled up to the 
inost fearful and giddy height, and clinging to their 
surfaces, or rooted in their crevices, the ilex, acacia, | 
and mountain-fir, partly clothed their naked cliffs 
ith a mantle of the purest and deepest green. One 
spot only, showed the least signs that the hand of 
man had ever been there. In that place the rocks | 
receded from the torrent, and enclosed in their semi- | 


gloomy 


circular sweep a level area of a few acres covered | 


with a green turf, level, and smooth as velvet. At j 
one extremity of this little opening stood a cottage, 
the stone walls of which were so covered with the 
vines which clambered upon them, and shaded with 


the honeysuckle, which grew in wild luyuriance 

ely visible at the distance | 
of a few feet. Our approach, however, showed that | 
it was deserted, and as we 
>} 


a:ound, that they were scaré 


advanced towards it, to 
wire the charming retreat, a large serpent crept 


\- 


'vered with moss; 


|stream of time, 


| pain. 


lover the lofty 


had frightened from their sunny resting places, to the 
chinks and crevices of the building of which they 
had taken undisturbed possession. 

And what has become of the family who occu- 
guide, of 
Antonic. 

* Dead and gone, 
sigh ; ** the family of the Minards is blotted out ; 


” 


answered the shepherd, with a 
they 


|fell under the displeasure of heaven, by tampering 


with the Maid of the Mist—may the Holy Virgin 
save us from such destruction !”’ 

** What, Albertino and Angelo both gone ? this is 
indeed a fearful desolation. I knew them both well.) 
Peace to their ashes!” said my guide, as we left the! 
place to follow the shepherd still further up the bed 
of the torrent. 

After a difficult ascent of a short distance, we stood 
beside the fountain of the Maid of the Mist, where 
the stream we had been tracing rushes forth at once 
a river. Dark was the cavern whence the white sheet 


of foam was precipitated with the rushing fury of the} 


whirlwind, and the deafening noise of thunder. A 


| gratified, 


| that,” replied Antonio ; 


thick column of mist rose from the boiling basin be- | 


low, and wreathing in the most fantastic and 1 
bow-tinctured forms, melted away ere it had gained 
the mountain-top. From the towering and impend-) 
ing cliffs, the fir and mountain-pine hung in gloomy } 
grandeur, the depending branches green and drip- | 
ping with the ever-rising spray. We seated ourselves, 
was practicable! 
and for some minutes in silence viewed! 
the magnificent spectacle. A pile of rude blocks of 
stone lay near us, half buried in the earth, and co-| 
perhaps the remains of some tem-! 
ple, erected in centuries long swept away by the) 
to the imaginary being who here 
reigned, and a tradition of whom, handed down to! 
the present time, formed the basis of the singular| 
superstition connected with this romantic place. My| 
companions were evidently under the strong influ- 


as near the verge of the precipice as 
with safety. 


ence of some superstitious or religious fear; as they | 


frequently crossed themselves, and devoutly repeated 
their paternosters, and ave marias. To me this feel- 
ing of awe did not appear surprising. No man can 
stand on the summit of the Alps or the Cordilleros 


|for the first time, and see the deep blue of the heavens | 


gradually darkening 


heavens with a countless frequency, which he did not 
suppose to exist, 
blimity, 


and su- 

which approaches by its very intensity to 
So must that heart be callous indeed, which 
can feel the rushing blasts from Niagara’s stony ca- 
jverns and watery columns, without feeling that it is 
mortal power that pours the green flood 


without an emotion of awe 


more than 
but trembling battlements. 


At last, anxious to break the spell which seemed to 


jenchain us, I ventured to inquire what they meant by 


the Maid of the Mist, of whose influence they had 
spoken as having such a baleful effect on the persons 
who formerly occupied the cottage down the valley. 

** She is,’ answered the shepherd, in a half-sup- 
as if afraid he should be heard bevond 


the verge of the cliff,“ 


pressed voice, 


she is one of the seven 


spirits 


as he ascends, the stars assuming | 
ja brilliancy dazzlingly intense, and strewn over the 


} 


visible, she has obtained the appellation of the Maid 
of the Mist.” 

“ Then she is not often to be seen,” 
ply; ** I was in hopes it would have been otherwise ; 
I should be much gratified with a sight of her lady- 
ship.” 

* Jesu Maria forbid,” 
voice of unatlected terror, 
To those who request her presence, and are 
fearful 
rarely happens that any one witnesses her form with- 


I said in re- 


ina 
your 


exclaimed Antonio, 
* she should hear 
wish. 


it bodes some catastrophe, and it 


out being obliged to curse his ill fortune.” 

* Is the fear of her appearance,” [I inquired, * the 
reason why the place is so little frequented !"" 

* It might always have been partly attributed to 
* but since the death of An- 

elo Minard by her influence, and the destruction of 
Albertino by his own hand in this very place, it has 
been viewed in a more fearful light than beture.” 

“IT can scarce conceive,” said I, * how it could 
be possible for the fate of individuals to be influenced 
by such an idle superstition.” 

** May all the saints protect us 
claimed the shepherd, putting his hands over his eyes, 
,and turning from the waterfall, “ she is even now 
‘there ; I saw a glimpse of her white garments in the 
cloud.’ 

** Nonsense,” said I; 
of the mist, and displayed part of another column of 
the foaming waters ; friends, sit down on 
this green plot, and let me know in what manner the 


suddenly ex- 


* the wind has dispersed some 
come, my 


being you so much fear exercises her influence.” 

* I will gratify he answered, * if vou will 
draw back a little more from the sight of the 
for T would not willingly have her cross my sight. In 


you,” 
water, 


one of my rambles a few years since I accidentally 
came here, and before I had time to get away the 
Maid of the Mist appeared; she 
rock,” pointing to one which rose near the middle 
of the dashing 
seen except when some of the blasts of wind drove 
“which has been her throne from 
though she is often known to be 
or hovering over 


was seated on that 
waters, and which could scarcely be 


the mists aside, 
time immemorial, 
seen sporting in the rising cloud, 
the green and mossy margin of the flood. Oh, she 
was alovely creature, but I shut my eves and hast- 
ened away, lest her spell should become so strong as 
not to be broken. That night a wolf from the moun- 
tain carried off the best ewe of my flock, and Anto- 
niette, mv wife, as well as myself, believed that the 
loss happened in consequence of her appearance to 
me. 


Althoug 


the snnple mountaineers, 


h disposed to smile at the superstition of 
I complied with Antonio's 


request, and sheltering ourselves from the sun under 


the shadow of some thickly matted firs, which leaned 
over the rocks, we laid ourse!ves on the green moss, 
and the shepherd began his tal 


* Six vears aco, at the little cottage nm ruins, whic! 


we passed down the valley, lived the 


Angelo Minard. Hf the 


were not the less happy; and with health and con 


brothers Albei 


» and were poor, they 


tentment, What can be wanted beside? In that de 


lightful, but secluded spot, they lived in @ manney 
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alone, for their parents were dead; and an only sister 
remained of the family to share their solitude with 
them. Albertino, the eldest, was of a temper natu- 
rally fiery and impetuous in his conduct and beha- 
viour; impatient of contradiction, and though his 
passions rarely met with any thing to bring their 
powerful energies into action, it was evident they 
were of the most violent and uncontrolable kind. He 
was tall, and his personal appearance commanding; 
and the keen flashings of his black eye lighted up 
a countenance naturally dark, and rendered more 


swarthy by constant exposure to the changeful air of | 


this mountain climate. Angelo, on the other hand, 
was mild and placable in his disposition; and when- 
ever he spoke a smile lighted up his blue eyes with 
an expression which spoke of happiness and peace. 
Accustomed to yield the precedence to his brother in 
the management of their affairs, he was more at li- 
berty to consult his own inclinatious in other respects, 
and while his brother had no reason to complain ot 
his inattention, he improved every opportunity to ex- 
tend his stock of knowledge, and add to his acquain- 
tance with the world. 
not denote the possession of the strength of Albertino, 


It his personal appearance did 


his air was more easy and graceful, and his move- 
ments equally well balanced and decisive. 

“ Nothing occurred to interrupt their peace and 
harmony, or rufile the even current of their lives, un- 
til the time I mentioned, when Albertino was two- 
and-twenty, and Angelo twenty years of age. There 


had long lived in the beautiful valley, which we at) 


one place could see opening among the hills on the 


other side of the Como, a family by the name of Vin- | 


centi. Like the rest of the inhabitants of these hills, 
they lived secluded, contented, and happy, employed 
in tending their flocks, and witnessing with pleasure 
the opening buds of promise in their children, a son 
and daughter. Leonora, the daughter, was several 
years older than her brother, and was justly the hope 
and pride of her parents. The wild flowers of the 
valley were not fairer, and the snow of yonder moun- 
tain was not purer than the lovely Leonora, who had 
now reached the time of life when the blushing girl 
lays aside her infantine simplicity and appearance, 
and becomes the fond, proud object of man’s love 
and adoration. She was the universal favourite of 
the little circle of cottagers among which she moved ; 
and many a native of the plains, on the women of 
which nature has lavished her charms, was in his vi- 
sits to our lakes and mountains, involuntarily com- 
pelled to pause and admire the charming elegance, 
and cheerful and unaffected vivacity of Leonora Vin- 
centi. Yet Leonora was not elated by the attention 
thus paid her, and not a wish of her pure bosom 
prompted the desire to forsake the home of her pa- 


rents and their peaceful valley, for the splendour of 


Milan, where she was assured her beauty would be 
unrivalled. Love, at whose altar the female heart is 
so ready ever to worship and bow, had yet left her 
heart free—and among all those who had admired 
her, she had seen none who had awakened in her 
bosom the least spark of the powerful but latent 
flaine. 


“Leonora was not, however, destined to be always 
exempt from that passion which is the first, the deep- 
est, and the last in the bosom of woman. 
pany with several of her friends, the Vincentis of Mi- 
lan, they had, while on a party of pleasure, crossed 
the Como, and entered this charmed valley of the 
Maid of the Mist. Pleased with the grand features 
and sublime beauty of the spot, and, like yourself, a 
disbeliever in ihe spirit of the place, Leonora lingered 
for a moment on this bank, after her companions had 
left it to proceed on their return down the torrent. 
As she stood gazing on the foaming flood, and watch- 
ing the eddving volumes of mist as it rose from the 


In com- | 


ie : 
|| water, suddenly a white wreath seemed to separate | 
| from the rising mass, and as if wafted by a breath of 


air, flodted towards her, and to her infinite surprise, 
as it approached, disclosed the snow-white waving 


folds and flowing drapery, and beautiful form, which | 
report had united in ascribing to the Maid of the Mist. | 


As it passed, Leonora observed that the eyes were di- 
jrected to her, and a white hand was waving, as if to 
excite her attention, and in a soft, sweet, and unearth- 
‘ly voice, she distinctly heard these words, as if ad- 
| dressed to her : 

“ Fly, dy to thy valley, thou maiden so dear; 

“* Look well to thy bosom, tor danger is near; 


* Beware of the fountain, beware of the flood, 
* Love's path is before thee, bat sprinkled with blood.” 


‘** Leonora started with surprise at the sudden ap- 
pearance and the voice; but before she had time to 
speak, the Maid of the Mist had vanished into thin 
air, and the violet-tinged rainbow of her garments 
was no longer to be seen. ‘The ominous words she 
| had just heard, rung in her ears as she left the foun- 


tain and hastened after the party, which she soon | 
overtook, pale and almost breathless with her haste. 


| She had scarcely joined her companions before 
they reached the dwelling of the Minards, and fatigued 
as they were, stopped to procure such refreshment as 
a shepherd's cottage could afford, and obtain a guide 
|to lead them to the Como, by a nearer way than that 
ithey had before travelled. Albertino was absent, but 
they were welcomed by Angelo and his fair sister, 
iwith an ease which surprised them; and to their in- 
| quiries for a guide, he answered, by offering his own 
services in that capacity. 

* Though the feelings of the beautiful Leonora had 
partly recovered trom the shock which they had re- 
ceived at the fountain, there was a little pensiveness 
‘in her manner, which rendered her animation more 
pleasing ; and as her countenance sparkled with in- 
telligence, and her dark eyes were darting then 
i glances around, she appeared to the admiring Angelo 
like some bright and happy spirit from another world. 

He had never seen a being half so lovely ; and while 
he hardly dared to raise his eyes towards her, the tu- 
| multuous feelings which agitated his bosom, will ac- 
count for the readiness with which he agreed to ac- 
;company them to the Como. 

** Tt was in one of her playful sallies he ventured 
ito look at her, and their eves met—the blushes which 
jcrimsoned the fair Leonora, even to her neck and 
bosom, spoke to his watchful eye volumes, as to the 
|actual state of her heart, and his hopes were confirmed 


|by the pleasure with which she saw Angelo prepare | 


ito accompany them. 

“They lingered in their passage down the valley 
jto take another look of the secluded and quiet spot 
|they were leaving ; its smiling and beautiful recesses, 
‘rich in all the green of summer, and to the very mar- 
‘gin of the torrent sprinkled a profusion of flowers, 


caused it to recall to the ardent and glowing imagi- | 


jnations of the party those delightful representations 
given of the beauty and happiness of the first Eden. 
| «This is the only place I have ever seen,’ said 
| Leonora, to the young temale friend who accompa- 
nied her ; ‘ where [ should think love and innocence 
would delight to dwell, and where the cares and vex- 
ations of the world would be forgotten.’ 

* As she finished speaking she heard a footstep, 
and looking round, saw, to her surprise, that Angelo, 


} 


who she supposed was before them, with another part 
of the company, was near her, and had evidently 
jheard the words she had spoken; for as he passed het 
he laid his hand on his bosom, and, with a look and 
tone which again covered her with confusion, halt 
whispered, * of this heart and this place you shall ever 
be sole mistress.”. Her companion did not notice he: 
emotion, but surprised at the pensive sadness of hei 

words, exclaimed— 


*** What! is this you Leonora ?—but an hour ago 
as gay and happy as if a thought of the future had 
| never passed your mind, now moralizing on the vex- 
| ations of life and its cares. What yet, Leonora, can 
you know of them ?” 

“ « Nothing,’ she answered— but if as yet I have 
met with but few or none of either, where is the proot 
that I shall be exempt for the future? besides, the 
wise and the good of all ages, my dear girl, have said 
that life abounds with both.’ 
| ‘ *Itmay be as you say,’ said her volatile friend, 
* yet, it like you I had kind friends, a peaceful home, 
enjoyed the admiration of all, and might safely pro- 
mise myself the delights of love, I think I should not 
care a fig for what you term the cares of life; I know 


I could laugh them all away.’ 

** Leonora sighed deeply. * I have heard it said,’ 
she replied, * that the sharpest thorns grow on the 
stem that bears the sweetest and loveliest roses; and 
that love, if mis-directed, or unreturned, is of all mi- 
sery the most acute and dreadful.’ 

*“* You have nothing to fear on that score,’ said 
| the laughing girl, ‘ when your bright eves fail to meet 
where you choose, then set down the heart of man as 
adamant—but bless me, my dear Leonora, what can 
be the meaning of those tears ?’ 

* * Thev mean nothing,’ answered Leonora, hasti 
ly wiping them, * but that I feel rather dejected at 
present.’ And glad was she to find they were now 
on the margin of the Como, as joining the company 
relieved her at once from the inquiries which het 
young friend had commenced as to the cause of hei 
dejection. 

* The boat was in readiness to receive them, and 
bidding Angelo farewell, they pushed off into th: 
lake. As it left the shore Angelo raised his hand to 
his lips, and the beautiful Leonora, while she, blush- 
ingly acknowledged the recognition, bowed an adieu, 
and drew her white veil over her features to prevent 
her emotions beinz witnessed. Angelo threw himselt 
on the high bank, and watched the receding vessel as 
it lessened in the distance, till he could no longer 
make out the fairy form and white veil of her who 
had taken such complete possession of his thoughts 
and feelings. With a mingled feeling of joy and sad- 
ness he then retraced his steps te his lovely cottage, 
and which appeared dearer to him than ever, since 
he had heard it admired by one that was loveliness 
j itself. 





VARIETIES. 





PRINCE CHARLES. 

The Edinburgh Observer of a late date contains an a 
count of the Prince's entry into Edinburgh, extracted 
from a forthcoming work, by Mr. R. Chambers, entitled 
the History of the Civil War of 1745—6, from which is 
taken the following description of the prince's appearance: 


Descending to the Duke’s Walk—a foot-pai! 
through the park, so catled from having been the favourit« 
promenade of his grandtather—he stood for a few minutes 
to show himselfto the people. As it was here that he migit 
be said to have first presented himself to the people o! 
Scotland, it may be necessary to describe his appearanc: 

The figure and presence of Charles are said by one of | 
historians, who saw him on this occasion, to have been no! 
ill suited to his lofty pretensions. He was im the prime «! 
youth, tall and handsome—of a fair complexion : he wor 
a light-coloured peruke, the ringlets of which descended 
his back in graceful masses, and over the front of whic 
his own pale hair was neatly combed. His complexion was 
ruddy, and from its extreme delicacy, slightly marked wit 
freckles ; a peculiarity in which he differed widely from his 
ancestors, whese chief persona! characteristic was a dark 
oray complexion ; a saturnine pale ness, corre sponding te 
the austere pride of their moral features, and suited but too 
well to the iufelicity of their personal fortunes. Charles 
had all the intellectual but melancholy loftiness 
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remarkable in those of his ancestors. His visage was the } which enables him to live comfortably—but he has never I way, when promenading in the crowded streets of the me- 


most perfect oval that could be conceived, and came out in \ been able, though he has taken some pains, to ascertain how | tropolis, is far 


strong relief from his neck, which, according to the fa- 
shion of the times, had no other covering or incumbrance , 
than a slender stock buckled behind. His eyes were large i 
and rolling, and of that light blue which is generally found | 
in people who are, what is called in Scotland, blind fair. | 
The light and scarcely discernable eye-brows which sur- 
rounded these features were beautifully arched. His nose 
was round and high; his mouth small in proportion to the 
rest of his features ; and his chin was pointed. } 
Charles was both what would be called an extremely 

handsome, and an extremely good looking young man. In| 
height he approached to six feet: and his body was of that 

straight and round description which is said to indicate not | 
sites of | 





only perfect symmetry, but also the valuable requi 
agility and health. In the language of one of his adherents, 

he was “ straight as a lance, and round as an egg.”’ By all 

ladies who ever saw him, his person was excessively ad- | 
mired; and many of his male friends have been heard to 

declare, in sober earnest, that there was a charm about him | 
which seemed to be more than human. Much of what 
seemed to be irresistible in his appearance may, no doubt, 
he ascribed to a polished and winning manner operating 
upon the faculties of a simple people, and to the influence 


of his supposed rank, which must, to a certain extent, have 
imposed upon their imaginations. Yet something should 
also be reserved, as the effect of high birth, which, not- 
withstanding all that may be said to the contrary, so often 
and so unequivocally sends an air of nobility through the 
successive representatives of a family. 

On the present occasion Charles wore a blue velvet bon- 
net, bound with gold lace, and adorned at top with a white 
satin cockade, the well known badge of his party. He had 
a short tartan coat, on the breast of which hung the star of 
the order of St. Andrew, A blue sash, wrought with gold, | 
came gracefully over his shoulder. He wore small clothes | 
of red velvet, a pair of military boots, and a silver hilted | 
hroadsword. H 

After he had stood a few minutes in the midst of the peo- | 
ple, he mounted a fine bay horse, which had been presented | 
to him by the Duke of Perth, and slowly rode towards the 
palace. Being an excellent horseman, and his conspicuous 
situation giving him additional eclat, a murmur of admira- 
tion ran, at this moment, through the crowd, which soon | 
amounted to, and terminated in a long and loud huzza. | 
Around him, as he rode, there was a small guard of aged | 
Highlanders, whose outlandish and sun-burnt faces, as they 
were occasionally turned up, with reverence to the prince, || 
and occasionally cast, with an air of stupid wonder, over 
the crowd, formed not the least striking feature of this sin- || 
gular scene. | 


his money was taken away and restored to him. 

Serra 

A FACT. } 

Not long sice, in South Carolina, a clergyman was preach- 

ing on the disobedience of Jonah, when commanded to go 
and preach to the Ninevites. After expatiating at some 
length on the awful consequence of disobedience to the Di- 
vine commands, he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, that 
passed through the congregation like an electric shock, 
“and are there any Jonahs here?"’ There was a negro 
present, whose name was Jonah, and thinking himself: alled 
on, immediately rose, and turning up his white eyes to the 
preacher, with his broadest grin and best bow, very readily 
answered, “ here be one, Massa.” 

22S 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY DOCUMENT!!! | 


The magazines and newspapers gravely inform us, that 
“ The Secret Treaty, concluded in 1670, between Charles 
Il. and Loais XIV., which has never been seen, and the 
very existence of which has been only surmised, will be 
exhibited by Dr. Lingard in the forthcoming volume of his 
History of England.” They do not, however, explain the 
machinery by which the learned historian became aware of 
its contents ; or the process by which an unseen article is to 
be exhibited. The compositors must, doubtlessly, be blind- 
folded ; and there ca be no doubt that the copyist who 
wrote, as well as the parties who attested it, were also hood- 





winked on the occasion. But though we are now to be fa- 
voured with the publication of a treaty which has never been 
seen, greater historical miracles have often been performed, 
by ether agency, in the publication of treaties and charters, 
which never existed, instead of their *“ 
only surmised.” 


very existence being 


| 
eS 
FROM ARLISS’S POCKET MAGAZINE. 
ON UMBRELLAS, | 
1, 


Some philosopher—! think it was Sancho Panza, or, as | 
great a man—exclaimed in the fervour and fullness of his| 
gratitude, “ blessings on his heart wno invented sleep !"’ 
I, with, as it appears to me, no less reason, exclaim, “ bless- || 
ings on his heart who invented umbrellas!" If | knew who 
it was, and if I lived in the good old Catholic times, and if 
I possessed, moreover, power with his holiness the Pope— 
three very necessary i/s—I would do my best to have him 
canonized; for I see no reason why, since that showery 
saint, Swithin, has a place in the calendar, the man who is 
the means of saving us from a wet skin deserves not as 
much honour. 


I am sure we, who are sojourners in this clime of rain and 


eferable. If they put it only as a matter 
| of taste, that is all very well—I don’t want to dispute with 
them; but, if they set these pretences up as arguments, I 
beg leave humbly, but earnestly, to deny them, and to take 
issue upon the point. Do these gentlemen forget that it is 
possible the tree may attract the lightning, and that it is, of 
the two, better to be wet through than to be killed? and 
every body knows how extremely dangerous it is to stand 
under a gateway in London, for every body who cannot 
say, “ who steals my purse steals trash ;” those spots being 
on all such occasions the favourite resort of the chevaliers 
d@’ industrie, who fill their own pockets by emptying those 
of others 

No, give me an umbrella, which is a good walking stick 
in fair weather, and is always ready to be transformed by 
a slight effort into its more expanded form; for even if we 
should shelter under the tree or the gateway without either 
being killed or plundered, we, at all events, lose time; one 
is compelled to remain fidgetting with anxiety and impa- 
tience, and shivering with cold; now, pulling out one's 
watch only to make the heavy minutes pass still more 
heavily; then, peeping out to ascertain the direction of the 
wind, and to discover whether there was that quantity of 
azure sky to be seen, which, as the weather-wise people say, 
portends a calm; that is, enough to make a Dutchman a 
pair of breeches. Under the protection of a good umbrella, 
on the contrary, we are independent—we continue dry, 
and occupy toe fleeting hours—we retain our good hu- 
mour, and keep up the genial animating glow of our spirits 
Again, I say, give me an umbrella! Among its advantages 





we should never for 
(which some awkward people are puzzled to know what to 
do with occasionally ) when walking alone, whether we use 
) It saves our clothes, 


et that it employs one of our arms 


it as a supporter, or as a covermg 
and therefore lessens the items of the tailor’s bill; and, in 
fine, its benefits are so obvious, that no gentleman who has 
a& proper sense to what is due to himself, ought to hesitate 
about procuring an umbrella. 


ADOPTION OF THEATRICAL COSTUME, 


That the adoption of costume in scenic representations is 
at least as old as the time of Edward the Fourth, is evident 
from the fact, that the ordinance in that reign regulating 
the apparel of every class of people, contains an exception 
in favour of * Pleyers in their Enterludes.” 

——_———— 


BE EASY. 
A French gentleman, totally unacquainted with our lan- 
guage, being introduced into a circle of young ladies and 


The Jacobites, delighted beyond measure by the gallant | sleet, where there is a “ glorious uncertainty” of weather | gentlemen of Boston, after the usual compliments had pass- 


aspect of their idol, were now indulging themselves in the 


as well as of law, are highly indebted to him. I confess 


ed, seated himself beside a beautiful young lady, and being 





most extravagant terms of admiration. With that propen-| they look oddly, and are strange-shaped articles ; but there deprived of the satisfaction of conversing with her, he 
sity to revert to the more brilliant periods of the Scottish || are few more convenient and useful. If we choose to carry seized her by the hand, and began to evinec, by his looks, 
monarchy, for which they were so remarkable, they fondly | them, they save our skins from wet, and preserve our nil the emotion of his heart. She requested him to be easy, 
compared Charles to king Robert Bruce, whom they said | ternal system from an annoying grievance ; nay, they even | Which he mistaking for the French word baisez, (kiss me} 
he resembled in his figure, as they fondly anticipated he eventually save our pockets; for, being guards arainst began kissing her, to the great mirth of the company. The 
would also do in his fortunes. The whigs, however, though | coughs and colds, ef id genus omne malorum. they repel, consequence was, that the ladies came to an unanimous de 
compelled to be more cautious in the expression of their 'the inroads of the doctors, and save us from the nausea of termination never to say “ be easy” to a Frenchman 

sentiments, talked of him in a different style. They ac- | sedative mixture, the oppression of anodyne draughts, and 
knowledged he was a goodly person; but observed that, the abomination of water grucl—things abhorrent to all 
even in that triumphant hour, when about to enter the pa- well-regulated feelings. Beneath our outspread umbrellas, 
lace of his fathers, the air of his countenance was languid |, we may laugh at the pelting of the storm, and at the thought- 
and melancholy—that he looked like a gentleman and man ere of those who are unprovided with a similar ap- 
of fashion, but not like a hero and a conqueror H pendage ; to say nothing of that comfortable sort of pride, 





NEW TACTICS. 


At alate review in Rehoboth, a laughable mistake is said 
| to have taken place in the manauvres of a company of ca- 
valry. The commander in ordering his men to mount, in 
advertently bade them “ place the right foot in the stirrup,’ 





aceite . || that chuckling triumphant sensation, which arises from a) 
fHE ROMANCE OF WAR. | Sense of superiority and satisfaction at our own superior and then the consequence was, that they all found them 
. | selves seated with their faces towards the tail of the horses 


A French soldier, who accompanied the armies to Russia, || foresight and knowingness. Perhaps this feeling is not the . 
| And before the officer could correct the error, 


concealed a small treasure at the entrance ofa village near; most generous or commendable, but it is one incident to! they rode ! 
Wilna, with a view of taking it with him on his return. Af-| humanity; and the best of us cannot always check it, ale) ™ S¢™seant had actually wheeled his men, telling them 
ter the defeat of Moscow he was made prisoner, and sent ‘though we don't always choose to plead guilty to it. 

to Siberia, and only recovered his liberty at the end of last! Some folks (indolent I must call them, if by no harsher 
year. On reaching Wilna he remembered his hidden trea-' epithet) say, that the trouble of even carrying an umiwelite. | 
sure, and after tracing out the spot where he had hid it, he) when it chances to be fair, and the still greater toil of bear- 
went to take itaway. What was his astonishment to find,| ing them aloft when it rains, fully counterbalance their uti- 
im place of his money, a small tin box, containing a letter lity. They complain of the frequent interruptions with! whether females 
addressed to him, in which a commercial house was men-| which they meet, by jostling against other people ; of being | who go into the society of the other sex ought, doubtles 
tioned at Nantz, where he might receive the sum buried, | obliged to step into the gutter to get along, and avoid a to have some acquaintance with the topics which most in 
with interest, since the year 1812. The soldier supposed | concussion over head—in short, they dole forth a catalogue | terest the latter and form the public business of the tines 
this was all a hoax—he went, however, to the house peinted | of complaints, long and grave enough, if not to convince, at’ But every friend would dissuade them from ever becoming 
out, where he received his capital, with twelve years’ inte-, least to send their bearers comfortably to sleep; and con- political partizans, or vehemently preferring any politica! 
rest. With this sum he established a small business at Nantz. clude by observing, that a tree, when ruralizing, or a gate- opinions 


they were about to escort the reviewing officers, “ lefl in 
front!” 





FEMALE POLITICIANS, 


The question is discussed in some of the western paper 
‘should meddle with politics.” Ladivs 
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See : . ' . 
THE CENSOR | tion shapes these quaiities, and combines them in||and to punish the mistakes of others, was more 
F || various manners; and itis that which directs feeling || widely felt than those caused by the robber or the 





|into the channels of virtue, or enlists genius on the assassin. After having misspent his days in rendering 
side of vice. I will show you a character thus||his fellow-creatures unhappy, he will die in a kind ot 
| formed.” delirium—to sooth which, in his last moments, he 
| J saw a tall, thin man. He was clothed in black, | will give away all his possessions to a bigot like him- 
Wuar a medley of character makes up the motley and his face was darkened with habitual and gloomy || self, whose bitterness has excited his admiration, and 
group of man! Was ever material compounded Of) reflection. I soon perceived that he was a biget—Illeave his family to get along as well as they can. 
such heterogeneous ingredients? Even our simple} not merely a bigot in religion, but in morals, in a “You here behold,” said my instructer, “ the 
city, newly arisen from the door-yards and by-paths | litics, in fashion, and in all the trifles of life. He effects of education. This man has never learned 
of our Dutch ancestors—what varied masses of dif-) cherished a blind and stupid opposition to every thing Ito reason, and therefore knows not how to feel. It 
ferent passions and character it presents ! How "S| that was new. His opinions and prejudices had {is such as these who, in every age and country, per- 
affairs revolve under the influence of contradictory grown up with him like the knotted branches of a’ . ‘ 
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iv a e “f . 
dispositions '!—and, in an idle saunter down Broad-|| crooked tree, which, though it may be burnt, or pros- | aie er grea go bserne legen ta 
= ; ) ’ > 
way, how the eye is struck—how the judgment 1S | trated by laying the axe at its root, will not change jor acurse. It is such as these who keep the world in 
perplexed—how the heart is astonished—especially if!) under any milder measure. It is the characteristic | ignorance and confusion—who multiply prejudices— 
we know (as, by the assistance of the Genius, I do) | of bigotry that it not only clings to its errors with | and strengthen the dominion of passion. This must be 
the thoughts and feelings of those who glide by us! unceasing tenacity, but that it hates all who are of a | remedied by education on the rising race. It is a 
The miser and the spendthrift—the tyrant and the | different disposition. It is a monster, unnatural and || hopeless task to enlighten the world at once. Phy- 
philanthropist—the patriot and the traitor—hy po- | devastating, which preys upon the verdure and the | sical nature man can manage: he can cut down the 
crites, knaves, fools—the generous, the frank, and | beauty of the human heart, perverting the taste, and | swelling mountain—he can improve and cultivate 
the free-hearted—cheats and unsuspecting victims of | withering the affections. Its consequences branch lthe desert—he can rend asunder the massive rock— 
fraud—move on together, and transact business, and| out, and are felt deeply and remotely. It vesemiiies the can turn the river from its natural channel, and 
thrive at another's expense, or sink beneath another s| the poisoned winds which sometimes breathe over the | bid its waters flow in a different direction. All this has 
cunning—and thus the busy and crowded swarm Of) deserts of the east. It opposes nature—it is an enemy '|been and may again be done. It is a task tangible— 
human beings spend a few years, and die. Others to truth, and its victim delivers up his mental free- || visible—and may be reduced to calculations. But 
replace them—scenes of fraud and simplicity are | dom—the most valuable of all kinds of freedom—to | the mind presents a diflerent field of labour: you 
acted again—other hands will till the ground—other | a tyrant without generosity, sympathy, or reason— || have no engines to turn aside the current of passion— 
forms inhabit our houses—the air shall echo to the|| who knows no difference between cruelty and justice | to heave off the mountain of prejudice. Analysi 
voices of those who know us not—the  pechiennas and |/truth and falsehood. Under its influence, this man! and analogy have been called moral levers—but 
insatiate grave shall receive us all into its dark bo- [went forth into society : he wasted his life in endea- | these are to be applied when the mind is pliant and 
som—and other events shall occur to rival past his- vours to establish absurd principles, and indulged in| the character unformed.” 
tory, and a yaken the wonder, the interest, the pride, the most rancorous hate, the deepest malignity, and} In my next I will display a man who has been 
ar the passion, of millions, and millions of millions, ithe most blasphemous imprecations against all of leducated in a different way, and who perplexes the 
rien And mt ch mo be 4 heaven's creatures who thought differently from him- | world by acting in the other extreme. J 
and other cities erected—and new discoveries made—) self. Whatever improvement was suggested, what- |! 
and unimagined luxuries invented—and the shadows cons pleasure a pan nna belt yor Gtaened 
that lower about the fields of science shall gradually | their disciples with unrelenting persecution. In re- 
disappear before the rays of reason and wisdom, and | ligion, he called down the vengeance of his Creator TRANSLATED FRO ' i ? 
who shall mark the line where our progress shall be | upon all but his own denomination. He told children ee ee 
arrested? What mighty works has man already)/to leave their parents, wives to abandon their hus- | 
accomplished! How has he displayed the grand and | bands, and tried to banish from the scenes of do- 
eternal superiority of mind over matter! The agents | mestic life every cheerful employment, every inno-|| M. p& Pastore, one of the most enlightened and 
of nature have been enlisted under his command—||cent and agreeable pleasure, by which the virtuous | honest magistrates of Marseilles, had, a great while 
the winds and the waves, and the devastating fire,||and the industrious vary the monotony and relieve as farmers on one of his estates, two brothers named 
ply their mysterious forces in obedience to his will— | the labours of their existence. In politics, he addict- Arragon—and these brothers loved each other with 
the earth bounds not his aspiring imagination : he| ed himself to a particular party: he followed this the most unalterable affection. In winter, the even- 
reads lessons of useful instruction in the stars! party through all the vicissitudes of political fraud, ings are very long in the country. This climat-, 
I'he other day I held in my hand a human skull. | and degradation, and success. This he called fidelity, || besides, invites men to remember, that if life is a 
How strange, that within that narrow range, now so} and for this he was rewarded by the patronage of his ‘benefit, it is received from nature with the obligation 
silent and so void, once dwelt the busy dream—the) friends, and their contempt. In his business trans- ‘of giving it up again. They thought then of mar 
reaching conjecture—the fancy, revelling in the) actions, still he was a bigot: his heart never melted | riage ; for it is only wicked people and libertines who 
sparkling heavens, and comprehending, in its incon- | but under the smiles of the affluent—he trampled on | despise the chaste bonds of matrimony. To say 
ceivable operations, present, past, and future ! | the rights of the weak—he excruciated the feelings |that they lived at first in common, and peaceably 
I was pursuing these wayward reflections, when | of the poor—he cheated the ignorant, and filled the! enough, is to be expected; but it cannot be also 
the Genius again irradiated the gloom of my lonely) hearts of helpless age with hopeless anguish ; and | expected, that two women, of different families, and 
chamber with the light of his presence, and said, ||yet, from the despotism of his passions, he would |jhaving different interests, could agree eternally 
** Much as man has done, it is nothing to what’ cower beneath the glance of the powerful and rich— || Peace lasted but a few years. The wife of the eldest 
may yet be accomplished. Much as he has exercised and carry, and wait, and bow, and “ play the dog,”’|/had ten children in nine years. The youngest had 
his mental faculties, and searched into the unknown, even to the’meanest and filthiest in office! And from /none. ‘The first was of a very difficult disposition ; 
but a small portion has been rescued from doubt, or | his disgusting routine of base employments, this meek ||the second felt, perhaps, her advantage over her 
applied to the rational purposes of human life. In’ and humble citizen would retire to his closet, and) They had lived till then on the same estate, and 
comparison with the knowledge of the savage, the) kneel, and pray to heaven to pour down the phial of | withont having thought of dividing the endowments 
civilized man has indeed acquired a vast store of in- | its wrath upon the heads of nine-tenths of this detes-|| and profits. : 
formation ; but at the contemplation of that of which table generation—and that the sounds of pleasure|| A quarrel arose: provincial quarrels are like th: 
he is yet in profound ignorance, his present wisdom |! might be turned to weeping! His wife adopted his || winds, the storms, and heats of this ardent climate 
shrinks into insignificance. What rude attempts ‘example, and became also a bigot. His children || that is, very violent, tosay nomore. It was decided 
have yet been made in the science of education!—' grew up, and they were bigots—and each lent his aid \ that they should make the division in question, ani! 
Chis is the cause of the different characters which) to arrest the progress of civilization, and to subtract!|that they should separate. It was the women who 
vou have remarked. Mortals, it is true, are differ-! from the sum of human happiness. His whole life|| desired it, and the poor husbands were obliged te 
ently organized : they have ditterent capacities for was a succession of opinions which had no truth for’! obey. They went one Sunday morning to the hous 
enjoying and suffering. Some have feelings more their foundation—and of actions regulated neither of M. Pastoret. It is the custom, in such cases, foi 
refined, and some perceptions more acute, than’ by nature nor reason. He was the means of circu- 'l one of the two parties to make the lots of partition 
others. rhe minds ot many are weak by nature, lating immeasurable prejudices, and of confirming ‘and that the other may choose which he pleases. 
and a few bring into their existence with them stu- the reign of ignorance and error, wherever his influ-| The lots were made by the eldest, in presence © 
pidity which can be with difficulty enlightened, or ence extended. The misery actually caused by his ' the wives and ten children; tears flowed—a morta 
genius which can scareely be repressed. But educa- cruel and wicked attempts to establish his own ideas, | paleness, an expressive and sorrowful silence. attest 
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ed the anguish of the fraternal hearts. The youngest 
chose at last, with a trembling hand, and said— 

“J take this share, brother; but—it is not com- 
plete.” 

«It is, my friend, thou knowest it well.” 

« [ know and see that it is not equal, and that what 
Tlove the most is wanting. Ah! dost thou believe, 
good brother, that I, who have no children, am going 
to divide our property, without also dividing thy 
family? 1 wish half of it: I choose five of these) 
children, and I take the youngest boys, and the’! 
youngest girls, in order that the eldest may assist thee | 
in thy labours. What I exact, my wife wishes as 
much as I do.” 

The tone in which all this was said, the impression 
which it made on all the physiognomies, changed |, 
suddenly this meeting of interest into a delightful | 
scene. The nephews, the sisters-in-law, the brothers, || 
allembrace in tears—and this agreeable proceeding | 
restored peace for ever to the family. Hi 





ACTORS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

It was very much the fashion, at one time, to), 
spoil the actors by ridiculous familiarity. Every) 
person was anxious to invite them to his house ; they i 


eo > i > > ; > oy 7 } 4 » 
were treated with great attention—and these people. | the voice of the one appears to echo the thoughts of | 


to whose education, in general, but little attention had | 
been paid, became, consequently, more impertinent. |! 

The Marshal Duke de Brissac, who, notw ithstand-|| 
ing his manners and his chivalric spirit, did not con-|! 
sider them as the ancient troubadours, follewed, | 
however, the general fashion. He invited Jeliot, the| 
most celebrated actor of the opera, to supper, inform- |! 


ing him previously, that he wished him to be heard |) with me in the sunshine of prosperity.” Ah, maiden!) 


by his friends. He did not fail to present himself at) 
the hour appointed. 
bled—all eyes were fixed on the actor—and the || 
Marshal, after some moments of repose, begged him} 
fo sing. 


comparison. Still our heroine can muse in her 
bower—and in her waking dreams thrilling hopes 
flutter through her tender bosom, and the bravest 
knights await her nod; her ear is charmed with mu- 


| sic breathed to soften her cruelty—and the palace— 


the cottage—the opera—the flowery vale, or the 
placid bosom of the lake, appear (as her delight 
happens to consist in show or humble happiness) in 
the ambition of a queen, or the simplicity of rural 
charms. These hours of blissful illusion are often 
suddenly terminated by an intruder announcing to 
her the marriage of a youth of her acquaintance, 
whom she did not hate. Why that sigh, that depres- 
sion of the spirits? Alas! she had often thought ot 
him, but never thought of his loving another, and a 
tear glistens in that blue eye—a bitter feeling ago- 
nizes that heart, and all the fairy creation is fled! 

Youth’s nature is elastic—it springs from the pres- 
sure of sorrow—the April shower is over, and the 
sun of joy shines bright through the tears of spring. 
She no longer envies the bride, but awakened sensa- 


tions glide through her breast, and she scarcely knows || 


the meaning of the tumultuous emotions which the 
appearance and warmer attentions of one of her ad- 


mirers excites in her bosom. ‘There appears to be |} 


something congenial in their mutual conversation— 


the other; they delight to read the same book—visit 
the same church—promenade in the same retired 
shades—and cull flowers of similar hue and fragrance. 
And how often does the fair ene indulge in reflections 
like these: ‘Ah, how sweet would pass our lives 
together, in youth, maturity, and age !—He would 
cheer me amid the storms of adversity, and rejoice 


what thoughts are these? Beware !—Heaven grant 


A large company was assem-|/that your lover may not be inconstant, or rove from! 


your silken fetters, and carry your heart with him. 


There have been, and there are, demons in the hu- , 
Jeliot excused himself, declaring that it) man form, fascinating the affections of a doating |! 
would be impossible, saying, with a very clear voice, | girl—then leaving her to the scorn of an unfeeling || 


anticipate no cessation of pleasure, nor imagine 
| the possibility of their expectations being too highly 
raised, and are therefore exposed, unprepared and 
\\defenceless, to the attacks of disappointment and 
\fatigue, the sure followers of past pleasures. 

| Allurements of the most fascinating kind are con- 
tinually displaying themselves before the heated ima- 
ginations of men, until the romantic hope is en- 
gendered, and fondly indulged, that the proffered 
pleasures of the present moment will prove more sub- 
stantial and satisfactory than those of former tines , 
and that as they promise to be of a more brilliant 
and novel order, their attractions cannot fail of in- 


i Urged on- 


suring a greater degree of enjoyment. 
ward by such motives, and propelled by such hopes, 
they are again precipitated into the vortex of plea- 
sure surrounding them without thought or resistance, 
jjand escape well from the whirlpool of folly and fri- 
lvolity, if they do it but at the expense of learning 
ithe lesson it should convey, of the foolishness and 
| impropriety of prosecuting empty pleasures with the 
vigour and perseverance due to nobler employments. 
| This perseverance and wholeness of soul, as exer- 
| cised in the pursuit of pleasure, shows what might be 
| expected from such men were their feelings enlisted 
\|equally as strong in favour of piety and its adherent 
virtues ; and also manifests the greatness of the guilt 
lof those who, having such talents entrusted to thei: 
|| possession, omit to engage them in the cause for 
which they were given. 
1 True happiness consists in the possession and en- 
|| joyments of those things which afford to the mind a 
moderate but lively degree of pleasure, rather than 


in the indulgence of those which overpower the soul 
It exists the 


| with excess, and sicken it with satiety. 
||most pure in that state of mediocrity where the two 
extremes of total indifference and too much sensi- 
bility to the charms of pleasure are equally and care- 
fully avoided. 


} am rather disposed to think him the most ration- 


that he had a very bad cold. He was pressed, but) world, a victim to silent anguish. Rein in your ima- al and happy, who pursues an even, tranquil manner 
obstinately refused. At length the Marshal, becoming | gination, then, fair maid ; keep your thoughts under | Of !'ving, indulging in few other amusements thaa 
impatient, addressed him thus: ‘ M. Jeliot, when) the control of reason, lest esteem become passion, | those afforded him in the social circle; and wishing 
aman of my standing does so much as to invite to! which is a flame that may consume the shrine of the! fr © pleasures of a nobler and more beneficial cast 
his house a man like you, know, that it is to enjoy heaf upon which it burns. Yet every youth is not! this side of heaven, than those derived from frequent 


his talents, and not to make him one of his society. |! 


faithless. There are some who woo, and win, and 


|; communion with himself, studying through the me- 


, » . . : me .* ne . : * » 
You shall sing, or my people shall treat you as you) wear the love of woman in their “heart of hearts.” {itm of his own heart, the nature of man, and the 


deserve.” 
order to which he had not been accustomed, sought |) 


to excuse himself in the best way he could, and sung, | 
| 


tune of such aman. With such hopes and fears, sur- 


rounded by so complicated a train of dangers, subject 


Jeliot, very much astonished by a kind of | Happy is that female whose fate is linked to the for- | "OUY®> which prompt his actions; admiring the 


nature's 
works; and looking up through her to her God.— 


grandeur and beauty of nature, and of 


tremblingly, a little ariette. * It is well, my friend,’ lito such temptations as is beauty, when unguarded by| Pleasures like these are worthy of the name they 


said the Marshal; and, turning towards his valet-de-| 


chambre, ** Give this man two louis, and send him}. 


away.” tis said that this lesson corrected the singer || 
. ° ° . " 
of his impertinence. 





HOURS OF ILLUSION. 


* Love dreams, as vet no object knowing, : 
“ Light-winged hopes, that come when bid, | 
“ And rainbow-joys, bat end in weepiog.”—Mvere. 
There is scarcely to be seen in nature, any object 
; ~ , ars ' 
more interesting, than a young, beautiful girl, in that 
age when she is about leaving school to enter upon 


experience, who can contemplate it without anxiety ? 





THE ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF LIFE. 


“ We must not indulge ourselves long in things that please us: the 
moment that we give ourselves up to them, we lay the foundation of 
our sorrows. The generality of mankind employ the first part of their 
life in making the rest of it miserable. We must nut abandon reason 
in our pleasures, if we would Gnd it again in our troubles.” 

A Mother's Advice to her Son. 


MoperatTion in the possession and indulgence of 


the duties of life.—When “ the fringed curtains of) the proffered pleasures of life, is the only sure course 
we can pursue, to reap the most gratification and bene-|j fallen from the flight his hopes and his feelings had 


her eyes” are closed at midnight, and sweet, soft 
slumber * steeps her soul in forgetfulness,” 


bear, and worthy of the nature of him whose wisdom 
prompts him to enjoy them. They refine and exalt 
his character, and ratse him to that height of feeling 


‘and gladness, from which’ he never descends but with 


emotions of tranquillity and peace pervading his 


| bosom, throwing such contentment and resignation 
} 

| around his paths as can never be otherwise obtained 

| True it is, that he cannot always enjoy such a state 


of happiness : he, as man, 1s unable to continue ever 


jin one state of feeling, and must, consequently, often 
descend from the heights to which he had before risen, 
' 


to a condition of mind when, thouch he is not absolute- 


ly happy, he cannot be said to be the reverse. He has 


then the fit from the enjoyment of them. The most bright and | taken him ; but he is still serene and contented, being 


busy power which creates an imaginary world, opens attractive pleasures are rendered vain and unsatisfac- conscious of having indulged in no pleasures, the 
to her mind’s eye fairy visions, such as she has read tory, when men rush to the entertainment in view with | remembrance of which ought to pierce him in life, 


ef in romances. They are of love. The lover's form 


high hopes and anticipations of the joys they shall |or torment him in death. 


This cannot be said of 


is indistinet—but it is of so manly a make—such a experience ; and with minds but little prepared to the pleasures of a more sensual cast: they, indeed, 


hue is upon his cheek, his eyes are so brilliant, his brook the many vexations and disappointments they lift the heart of him who indulges in them very high 


lip so red, that he seems to be one born to win a 
cuileless heart—yet, among al 
knows she not so fascinating a countenance. She 
rompares the portrait with the figure of each suitor 
who courts her smile 


but reality « iiters from the 


They expect to encounter no diffi- 


ton, those which mav obstruct thei Thev 


path 


will be sure to meet with in their wearisome pursuit) and may enable him in contriving, while drinking 
her acquaintance, after happiness. 


deep of the intoxicating cup, to barricade all re 


culties on the way, and are consequently unable to, proaches of conscience from his bosom, yet the: 
meet and to disperse, with becoming vigour and reso. cannot do so long—the victim is soon left to himself 


lowered tu earth 


and made to feel how dear was the 
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EE 


price he had paid for the momentary enjoyment of | FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | periority ; and the feminine delicacy which charac- 
dissipated pleasures. ] TO H. |terizes every look and movement is far from being 
‘that expression which accompanies the languor of 
corporeal debility, and indicates the presence of dis- 
Dost thou remember a lovely vale, ease. To gain such a state of health is a matter oj 


Where the earliest buds appear, | the first consequence ; to know the means of presery- 


There are those, however, who can experience no 
greater happiness than that which consists in the gra-! 
tification of some particular appetite and desire of 
earthly origin, who can have no relish for the nobler 


OF THE GREENVILLE REPUBLICAN. 


pleasures of the mind, and to whom it would be the || 4®4 re blown into beauty by — a gale, | ing it must be equally important. As the girl rises 
greatest torment, were they obliged to maintain faith- | Pc nt — 4 a ms hagas into the young woman, active exercise becomes, in 
ful converse with their own heafts, éven for an hour. here there are wild an sipreenial — some degree, incompatible with the habits of the sex; 

Of woods, and hills, and streams— but it should still be continued within bounds of pro- 


Sut we i 2 rs i : ‘ 
But we must nor w rong their satures, by Supposing | Where the summer clouds wear the rainbow’s hues, 
that they were formed incapable of relishing these || En the setting sun’s last beame f 

enjoyments: it is the sinful habits which they have!) Such scenes would be never by thee forgot— 
assumed and maintained, that has steeled their na-/|} If thou knowest not these, then, | know thee not 


: . . 1] H eile te P H -rw fy . : . 
tures against the influence of refined joys, and turned || pract thou seen a place by the water's side ing daily taken as will bring every muscle of the body 
the tide of feeling in favour of pleasures less polished Where the roses bloom and the violets grow— 


and beneficial. Their crimes, too, not unfrequently || Where the poplars lift up their heads, as in pride, 


priety. But we may observe here, that the restraints 
imposed upon young women in society, ought, under 
no circumstances, to prevent such exercises from be- 


into action. The necessity for adhering to this rule is 
even more necessary after a young lady is brought 
out, as the term is; for, although the result of Jate 





cause unpleasant sensations—moments of reflection And the willows droop, as in silent wo ? || 7 sr , 
will often steal over them, and never fail, when they || Where the robin’s matin music floats | hours and dissipation be fatigue and debility of frame, 
do appear, of imparting to him who harbours them, | On the mild and fragrant breeze, yet these are not to be supposed to warrant listless. 
a secret detestation of the guilty practices of his life, | And the whip-poor-will’s deep, vesper notes | ness, apathy, and indulgence in bed, until the period 
: i Come forth from clustering trees ’ ; arrives when the same round of pleasure is again t» 
A continual excess of pleasure tends to enervate | as ™ , Bag 
the powers of the beds, ott dens the euneaien of @ | Hast thou seen such a bright and beautiful spot ’— commence. If a young lady, after the fatigue of « 
vers he y, as ( a4 2 ene SO e ptigi os as . & : 7 e ¢ — 
mind. The exertion required is too great for its | FY IES, SORTS SONS aS. | ball, were to rise in the morning, and get upon horse- 
: ; a Canst thou call to mind a thought of the past, | back to breathe the balmy and refreshing air of early 
strength and ability; too laborious to endure without ; , 2 = : ; 
: 4 When the young and the happy were there || day, she would feel invigorated, cheerful, and even 
fatigue and weariness; and too pernicious to the silt il cceinliae tins tiies damiiaitius alata om ee a ee : 
, ‘S08 3 ape . nee ae eee See ee oe , || fitted for a renewal of the dissipations of the evening, 
habits of nature, to allow of its being loaded with With dark disappointment and care ? : ; 
PI provided these be not too frequently repeated ; where- 


such burdens, without sinking beneath the pressure. 
Disease of body follows this state of things—the 
mind becomes affected—lassitude and indifference to 
all but pain ensues, and the man is sunk in debility 


When the stranger ever a welcome met, 
And the minstrel’s song would come, 
To chase each sad or each fond regret, 
Perchance, of his own loved home? 

|| Canst thou read in memory of such a lot ?— j 

If the leaf be blank, then I know thee not. Esrerte. | the circle of a winter’s assemblies and visitings, yet, at 

the termination of the season a shock has been given 
|to the constitution, from which it can never recover 


as, if she remain in bed till mid-day, she will rise 
| pale, languid, listless, and unrefreshed ; and although 
j 


| the stimulus of pleasure, which is one of extraordina- 


mad weehens |ry power on a youthful mind, may enable her to run 
‘ »g SS. d ’ i 


How often do we see these truths exemplified in 
the lives of many, whose miserable condition friend- 





ABRIDGED FROM A LATE LONDON MAGAZINE 








ship, and the ties of nature, bid us to pity and la- \ 
ment! We do so, but do not feel the less disposed || EXERCISE OF FEMALES. ae ER oe ‘ ‘ : 

to censure that folly and guilt which is the cause of | No absurdity is greater than that which associates | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

their being laid so low and degraded. We are not ‘female beauty with great delicacy of body and debi- | ———— — ——-— 
unfrequently inclined to the belief, that men who |ity of constitution. If beauty, as the term is under-| Mendelsohn, the Jewish philosopher—The life of this 


have been in this situation, and have had so much) gtooq in Europe, may be defined the highest degree , wonderful individual, of which anew memoir was published 
cause to see the ruinous effects of their excesses and | of perfection of which the human frame is susceptible, | @ year or two ago, in England, is perhaps the most re 
"i . “¢ {| . ane “eo of > "eas fi or -rance of ve 
indulgences, would, after their recovery, if they re-|| every deviation from that condition must diminish the | ™@"kable instance of the successful perseverance of genius 
covered at all, alter their course of living, and strive, |! pretensions of the individual; and it would not be ge oe ap 3 = ae ee ae eo ee, 
( . “ > ass » character ¢ . Ht . . : {that the annals of literature afiord. re character ¢ 
in some measure, to assume the character and con-|/ more inconsistent to say, that a rose, bathed in the | TE catia tae dia Catal oP aie aaa dear dies 
‘ : ; ; nde ‘ > the boast « i scidaliee 
duct of men: but we are as often diappointed—they | refreshing dew of morning, and blushing healthful |" “"CC Sm MNS fs a = 
sep athe ost and relish for fi »r pleas “|| Sih. - ee 7 ~ | and it reflects brilliant honour on the unfortunate and ex- 
seem to gather new zest and relish for former p spon, upon its stem, is less beautiful than that which is patriated nation from which he derived his origin. He w 
urine 1 . -eme fro » © ¢ » Sa . : _— ‘ r rec . 2 . ° ; xe 
dui ng their re tirement fre m them, and, at the same] drooping and withering from the baneful effects of) , jative of Poland, being born in the early part of the last 
o ¢ > . b q ‘ > ¢ | : + ce . . . . - 
time, to acquire such additional strength and vigour,|/the canker-worm in its core, than that the female century ; and in his childhood received no other than th 
as will enable them to seek the enjoyment of new form is rendered more beautiful or interesting under | very limited education common among the Jewish youth o! 
ones with greater readiness and activity. the pressure of disease. Fashion, the tyrant of opi-|/that country. His native language, and the only one lie 


The duration of all earthly pleasures is so short|)nion, has occasionally decreed, that elegance can) knew for some years, was a corrupt modern dialect of the 

. 2 . Sp, . . cam fe ott —_ . > Poli 7 z 

and uncertain, that we ought to value the best of only be found associated with languor, and that a) Hebrew, which is still preserved among the Polish Jew 
¥ In this tongue, when he was only ten years old, he com- 


them but lightly, considering thei as bearing the! pale visage and a hectic flush are the legitimate in- : mi - 

Ps fant F : ' — oes ? panty -» | posed some verses, which he afterwards destroyed, from 
stamp of imperfection, and designed rather to smooth, | dications of beauty; but the same capricious legisla- Diities tian Oke midiine ae tee teen ote 
in part only, the rugged paths of life, than to possess i tor has, at one time, determined that a woman should jall his juvenile effusions, written at a time when he was in 
such attractions as would make us altogether unwil- | be shaped like a wedge. There can be neither beau- | volved in the deepest adversity; and which probably would 
ling to part from them. ty nor symmetry of form without health; and the op- | have presented a truer idea of his affliction than any thing 
posite opinion can have originated only from preju- | related by his biographer. He was early left destitute and 
dice that to be full of health is to be coarse and vulgar. | friendless, and yet by his own almost unaided exertion: 


" ° = “4 . ° i 5 rer} i » j yo . » oe 
sume the garb and nature of good or of evil spirits ;| Observe a young, beautiful girl, of seventeen, educa- |“ hile struggling with the ills of extreme poverty, he a 
quired a thorough knowledge of the Latin and Greek, 


when we shall regret the hours spent in idle plea-| ted in the country, when first she makes her appear- |“ . 
. . ; : 2 er : sides several modern languages, and a profound acquaint 

sures on earth, or rejoice in the goodness of that di- ance in the circle of fashion in the metropolis. Is | ; : ; 

ti hich led t th : ! t hi interesting or lovely in nature ? ance with most of the sciences. His modesty and pers¢ 
sees whic od usto seek » — . ore fa ‘ g or lovely d a! ay 2 . 
rection ch ted t s a seeK the enjoyment of those ‘ vere any thing more inter “! verance were equalled only by his independence of spirit 
which had their — - heaven. It becomes us, Phe eye sparkling with viv ney . — mage ™ yet When urged to apply to his wealthy brethren for assistance 
therefore, to anticipate these moments, and to ima- scarcely daring to meet the admiring gaze which it pe would reply, “Who am I, and what are my pretensions 
cine what will be the state of our feelings when either | has attracted ; the elegant oval face, shaded with the that I should become a burden to others, because, forsoot! 
yet naturally clustering ringlets, parted upon the I have set my mind on learning? No; I would rather live 


The time, to many of us, is near, when we shall 
have to leave these scenes of earthly bliss, and as- 


one or the other of these situations must be ours. If 
place damong the blest, shall we regret the pleasures, smooth ivory of the forehead; the tint of the rose upon dry brown bread.” * This,” says his biographer 
if such they can be called, that we have left behind, | blending with the lily on the cheek; the live vermil-| “i point of fact, he often did, as he has many times a 
or desire more exalted joys than we shall with angels lion of the moistened lip; the round, but neither full, t™ ards related, in the cirele of his friends ; and that when 
experience? If with the cursed, shall we deny the nor slender neck, set upon the gracefully swelling thigok 

, .s S . ~| standard of his finances, into so many meals, never eating 
ustice of our doom? Surely not. Happiness reigns bust; and the symmetrical proportion of the body, sige 

ee 7 i : dees This attrac saree according to his appetite, but to his finances Amid- 

despotic in heaven, and a sense of justic: pe rvades the limbs, and the arms. us attractive being Is in however, all those cares and privations, his ardour for 
even in hell: the one denies us the power of wishing the bloom of health; yet she is neither coarse Nor); .owiedee did not in the least abate: his idolatry of wis 
‘or higher pleasures, and the other refuses us per-| vulgar; her carriage is graceful, and equally devoid | gom scorned the usual appropriation of time and accom 
of affectation and restraint; her step is firm and elas-| modation to the seasons : night and day, melting heat and 


he purchased a loaf, he would notch it, according to the 


inissiun to cavil at the equity of the decisions pro- 


nounced by the Eternal. 


(. M. A. tie, vet verv different from the strut of conscious su-, freezing cold, were alike to him.’ The chance to whict 
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snabtne 4 owed his first acquaintance with Euclid, 

worthy of remembrance. In his juvenile years he rome 
an intimacy with another Israelitish youth, his senior 
by a few years, who was as ardently devote d to learning as 
himself, and as deeply immersed im poverty. He gladly 
imparted the knowledge he possessed to Mendelsohn, and 
was accustomed to give him lessons as they sat together or 
the steps of some portico, for the streets were then the only 


abode of both. Among other branches 


taught him the elements of Euclid, explaining the problems | 
which himself 


from a manuscript version of that author, 
had made into [ebrew, the only language his pupil then 
This tutor of the Jewish philosopher died an 
early victim to his love of learning. Mendelsohn, 
creat and extensive studies, did not neglect more common 
His skill in penmanship and |) 
accounts at leneth obtained tor him the situation of he ad | 
in which he 
afterwards became a partner, and was thus enabled to live 


understood. 
in his 


and necessary acquirements. 
clerk in a large manufacturing establishment, 


m competence. 
the celebrated Lessing, one of the most learned and en- 
lightened men in, Europe. The warm friendship which 
subsisted between them is well illustrated by the following 
anecdote. “ Lessing once brought to Mendelsohn a work 
written by a celebvated character, to hear his opinion upon 
it. Having given it a reading, he told his friend that he 
deemed himself a match for the author, and would refute 
and he 
Accordingly, Mendelsohn 
and wrote his ‘Philosophical Dialogues,’ on 
the most abstruse subjects, in which he strictly redeemed 
his pledge of confuting the author, 
sake, he 
manuscript to Lessing for examination. 

‘1 will peruse it.’ 


him. Nothing could be more welcome to Lessing, 
strongly encouraged the idea. 
sat down, 


though, for quietness’ 


forbore mentioning his name, and carried the 


leisure,” said Lessing, After a conve- 


nient interval, he repeated his visit, when Lessing kept up 
amiscellaneous couversation, without once mentioning the 
manuscript in question; and the other being too bashful to 
put him in mind of it, he was obliged to depart no better in- 
which was also the case at 
At last, 
tered sufficient resolution to inquire after it, and still Les- 
was pleaded, 
t; Mr. Mendel- 
take yonder small volume 


formed than when he came, 


several subsequent meetings. however, he mus- 


sing withheld his opinion. Want of leisure 
as before—now he would certainly read 
ohn might, in the mean time, 
home with him, and let him know his thoughts upon it.— 
On opening it, Mendelsohn was nota little surprised to 
behold his own dialogues in print. ‘ Put it into your pock- 
et,’ said Lessing, good naturedly, ‘and this mammon along 
with it,” handing him the proceeds of the publication.”— 
After this, 
script’ works, 


Mendelsohn collected and published his manu- 
most of which, at first, appeared anony- 
mously. 
vater, who endeavoured to convert him to Christianity, 
but moderation. Men- 
, showed that his creed was not in. 
consistent with the west principles and practice—as he 


and answered him with firmness, 
delsobn’s life, however 


possessed, in an eminent degree, all the mild and amiable 
irtues for which the greatest of Christians have been dis- 
unguished 
to produce heroes, but many of its members still pursue 
the bloodless and innocent path to fame which learning and 
cence offer: at the head of those may be placed Mendel- 
whn; and but few heroes deserve to rank as his equal. 
Frenchified English ii is often asked, how should the | 
Now, this is the same word, 
ritten in the French manner, which English travellers 


rmerly wrote, and some few at present write, boshaw. In 


‘ord pacha be pronounced ! 


‘ring our own language this would be the most proper 
the word, but our unfortunate dialect 
‘ems in danger of becoming wholly Frenchified. We still 
ebsurdly retain the French mode of spelling the aboriginal 
lakes, &c. in the United States, 
‘om which many persons are liable to miscall them. For | 
Ouachita, and Arkansas, which 

ght now with more propricty be written Wisconsin, 
‘ashitaw, and Arkansaw, and this gives every one who is 
“le to read a proper idea of their pronunciation 


way of forming 


ames of several rivers, 


stance, the OQuisconsin, 





Spirit of Liberty.—It is not strange 
! Europe 


that the sovereigns 





watch their subjects with a jealous eye. “ This 
‘ety hour bold spirits are at work 
vuntries, undermining the foundation of imperial sway 
lu Poland, secret societies were some years ago ¢ stablished 


‘in the most despotic 


of learning, he |) 


In 1744 he contracted an intimacy with | 


‘When I am at! 


He afterwards held a correspondence with La-| 


It is long since the Jewish nation has ceased | 


Onderdonk. 


driver 


for the purpose of disseminating patriotic principles, and 


preparing the people for revolutionary enterprise; and | 


though many of them have been discovered and broken 
jUP, others continue to baffle the vigilance of government, 
||and prosecute their designs in silent perseverance 
||in Russia, similar institutions have been founded 

|| Praises of the great by the great—We have read of kings 
|| civing splendid fetes in honour of brother sovereigns, but 


| this is not so sublime a spectacle as to see one mighty mind 

jexercise its powers in doing justice to the grandeur otf 

another. The following compliments of three illustrious 

‘German poets to Shakspeare, deserve notice both from the 
source and the subject of each. 

Gortne. “ Shakspeare is allied to the universal spirit : 

| he pervades the world as that does; nothing is concealed 


|| from either ; his poems appear to be the work of a celestial 
|| genius, who approaches mankind to make them acquainted, 
in the gentlest manner, They are no 
poems; we fancy ourselves standing before the opened, 


with themselves. 


” 


immense book of fate. 

Herper. “In Shakspeare, all characters, classes, and 
modes of life prevail, as they are able and necessary to 
form the principal harmony of his concerts; he speaks 
is the in- 


the language of all ages and races of mankind, 
terpreter of nature in all her tongues, the confidant of a 
divinity.” 

| Jown Pau 
at once an entire populous land of souls : 
characters im his works that have not existed, and will and 
must exist.”’ 


“ Shakspeare is a conqueror, who opens 
there are few 


The beauties of Shakspeare are better appreciated by 


the Germans than any other of the continental nations of 
| Europe, owing probably to the similarity of their language 
and character to those o1 the English ; 
guished writers have warmly expressed their admiration 
Two years ago the birth-day of the bard of 
lebrated with considerable splendour by the Literary So- 
,ciety of Berlin. As the 


Avon was ce- 


anniversary of the nativity of 


| Cervantes happens on the same day, a suitable tribute was | 


also paid to the memory of the Spanish author; and, in 


the course of the fete, a poem was recited in honour of | 


three great men who died »n the anniversary of their birth 
—Plato, Raphael, and Shakspeare 


Masonic Hall.—This new edifice wa was s dedicated, with ap- | 
propriate masonic Tuesday last 


| 
ceremonies, on 


course was delivered by the Rev 
was sung by Mr. Keene 


Morgan.—The Buffalo papers contain a confession of 
Hill, who pretends that he murdered Morgan. It is evi 
dent that he is deranged or is an impostor. His statement 


is every Way contradictory 


old Dru- 
frequently called the Park theatre) was 


Miss Kelly.—As was to have been expected, “ 
Ty 
,crowded to the very dome, 
‘the benefit of Miss Kelly 
delighted, and the songs of Mrs. Knight, Miss Clara Fisher, 
Miss Kelly, and Mr. Horn, 
animating applause 





on Tuesday evening last, for 
We never saw an audience more 


were received with the most 


Chatham Theatre.—The alterations making at this plea- 
sant and beautiful theatre are very judicious. The upper 
tier of boxes has been entirely removed, which will be an- 


| other inducement for the fashionable and respectable por- 


tion of this community to pouennee the house 


Lafayette Theatre.—The style in white h melo-dramas are 
produced at the Lafayette has secured it the support of all 
The * Bride of 


are splendid pieces, and 


who are partial to such performances 
Abydos,” and the Avenger,” 
cast to the very best advantage. Those who have not seen 
these exhibitions should not let the opportunity pass un- 


improved. 





Bishop Kemp.—This distinguished and venerable clergy- | 
man, we learn, from the Baltivaore Patriot, died on Sunday 
afternoon, in that city, “ of the injury whicn he received by 
the upsetting of the stage between Newcastle and French 
Town, on his return home from the consecration of Bishop 
The accident happened about one o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and is ascribed to the inebriety of the | 
There were seven passengers in the vehicle, all 


of whom were more or less injured. A lady passenger suf- 
fered much, aud a gentleman 
bone broken.” 


of Virginia, had his collar- | 


Even | 


and all their distin- | 


A dis- | 
Dr. Feltus, and an ode | 


The Signorina.—We were about preparing an article re 
|Specting the departure of this interesting lady, when the 
following met our notice in the New-York American 

| “The Signorina, on Monday 
appearance before the New-York public—that public that 
|| was the first to welcome her, has so steadily sustained her, 


evening, made her last 


| and now so deep!y regrets that it is no more to witness the 
charms of her acting—to listen to the magic of her song 
The house was thronged, and the proportion of ladies was 
From the first moment of the 


that 


unusually great Signorina’ 


appearance on the stage, it was manifest she was 


struggling with feelings that ill suited the mimicry of act 


ing. She could not be the player before those to whom 


she was about to bid a final adieu; and accordingly, through 


out the first piece, Jean de Paris, her faculties were ab 


sorbed, her voice tremulous, and her whole manner indi 


cative of the strongest emotions. The audicnee entered 


fully into these feelings. In the concluding entertamment 


consisting of a selection of songs that at different times she 


had given before, she became somewhat more mistress o8 


herself, and ventured, though only occasionally, to trust 


ii/her voice to its full swell ; and then, as usual, it found an 


echo in every bosom, After the promised songs were all 


given, she advanced alone to the front of the stag 





her harp had been placed, and sat down to accompany 


g stanzas The house wo 





herself in singing the followi 


hushed to perfect stillness. Every eye was turned upon 
her—every ear intent upon catching her farewell notes 


A pause ensued—when, unable to trust herself at the harp 
she rose from her seat. M. Etienne, who at once perceived 
her embarrassment, immediately preluded on his piane 
and, to his accompaniment, she sang, with trembling vou 


and agitated frame, her 


FAREWELI 
Away, o'er the blue 
I go to my own native shores ; 
Yet this bosom will clow with devotion 
To the clime and the scenes it adores 
Round memory's shrine fondly lingers 
The joy that has twined here a spell ; 
And the harp that vibrates to these finge: 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell ' 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell 


waves of oceg 





| 


Where Italy's bright skies are shining, 
And France, sunny France, spreads her bloon 
This heart will look back with repining 
And its pleasure be saddened with gloom 
Deep thrilling emotions are breaking, 
While my thoughts on remembrances dwe I 
as these visions are waking, 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell! 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell 


companied the words, 





And my voice 


; 





tone, the manner, and the earnestness whic ha 


which, even in the buevancy « 
youth and hope, are never pronounced without some ting 
of sadness, some secret foreboding, farewell! farewell 
the slow and measured accompaniment, and her increasin 
agitation, altogether produced an effect upon the audience 
that will long leave its impression behind. She retired anid 


overwhelming plaudits—and they were well deserved 


* Written at the Signorina’s request, bw Arthur Fo Keene, Be 
We wonder Mr. King omitted io mention this fact.— Fd. Mi 





MARRIED, 








On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Cave Jones, Mr. Hent 
Haynes, to Miss Ann Jaggar 
On the 27th imst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Luth 


Savage, to Miss Mary Ann Earnest 
On the 25th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Knox, Billop B.S: 
man, Esq. to Miss Louisa Juliet Amerman 
On the 28th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, 
venport, Esq to Miss Letitia D. Sergeant 
On the 29th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M’Murray, Mi 
Mason, to Miss Ann Morris 
On the 29th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Monteith, Mr ©. 
| Campbell, to Miss Amanda W. Sawyer 
At Wethersfield, Ct Mr. Noble Montague 


John r Du 


Daunte 


Of this cits 


to Miss Julia Ann Robbins, of the former plac 


DIED, 

On the 29th inst. Mrs. Sarah Greson, aged 28 years 

On the 28th inst. Mr. Thomas 17 mn, aged 23 yeu 

On the 29th inst. Mr. Russell Underwood, aged 62 year 

On the 26th inst. Mrs. Margaret M’Laughlin, aged 2 

On the 30th inst. Mr. Levi Fowler, aged 35 years 

On the 30th inst. Julia E. M. Livingston, aged 14 year 

On the 30th inst. Mr. Azariah Jones, aged 45 years 

The City Inspector reports the deaths of r 
durmg the past week 
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FOR THE N. ¥. MIRROR. 
THE HOUR OF NIGHT. 


The worlde ys darke wythe nyghte; the wynds are stylle; 
Fayntlie the moue her palyde lygbte makes gleme , 
The risen sprytes the sylente church-varde fylle, 
With ouphant fairyes joining ynne the dreme, 
The forreste sheene the wyithe the silver teme.—CAatierton. 
Tue night hath tones, which are dearer far 
Than the gorgeous hues of the daylight are, 
When the moon rolls high in the azure plain— 
When the glad earth smiles in her festal reign ; 
When the fleecy cloud in its light rolls on, 
Like the spotless robe of some angel-one ;— 
When the bowers of earth are arrayed in green, 
And the blue sky looks on the tranquil scene ! 


There are thoughts at eve, in the raptured brain, 
Which, in day’s bright hours, we may court in vain ; 
A pensive throng, to the soul they come, 

Like the stars that gleam in their far-off home— 
And they fill the soul with that holy bliss 

Imparted by moonlight loveliness— 

When the gem-lit skies are in beauty drest, 

And Joy is out on the green earth’s breast ! 


How the bosom thrills when the gentle shout 

Of the evening stream murmurs gaily out ; 

When the soft winds sigh o’er its tranquil flow, 
When the vapour dwells on the mountain's brow :+= 
When the breath of flowers on the air is sent 

Of viewless incense and sweetness blent ; 

When the heart is blest with the joyous scene 

Of leaping streams in the summer's sheen ! 


But when Autumn comes, with its pensive wail— 
With its wild winds chanting a lonely tale 
Of the sere flowers strewn in their trembling way— 
Of the leaf that passed from the summer spray— 
When the rill’s sweet voice may be heard no more ; 
When the piled leaves lie on the blue lake’s shore— 
Then the thoughts of Death to the spirit come, 
\s a mournful cadence in midnight’s gloom! 
FOR THE N.Y. MIRROR. 
MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. 


What is this piece of painted canvass—what 
The features traced here by the artist's hand, 
That I should stand and gaze upon them thus, 
With thought and feeling chained / What is the smile 
That beams around that mouth /—'tis ever there, 
Nor dimmed by sadness, nor increased by joy. 
Where is the hidden fire that lights those eyes /- 
‘Tis here the painter most hath shown his art: 

For, while I fondly gaze, to me there seems, 

In that meek look of soft complacency, 

The breathings of an animated soul, 
Compassionate and tender ;—and then those lips 
They almost seem to move !—O, I could list 

To catch the gentle accents, as they fall, 

Of some endearing epithet! I could knee}, 

And worship this loved image, as before 

The shrine of some superior being. —It is 

My sainted MoruEn’s picture !—that dear mother, 
Of whom I nothing know, excepting this, 

The semblance, now before me : 

For sug, the loved original, was gone— 

Faded from earth—betore my infant years 

Ilad in their numbers gathered strength to bear 
[he impression of her goodness: but, though 
Weak and faint be my remembrance, yet not thus, 
Dear mother, did thy many virtues melt 

Away from every heart; e’en now they live 
Tresh in the minds of others 

Alas for me! those eyes are dark for ever, 

That should have been as stars, to light my path 
And guide me to the haven of thy rest 


Gamma 


sweet image of departed excellence ! 

Tis given to me to mourn thy early loss— 
hor I was left to struevle on my Way, 
Untriended and unloved—to what doth seem 
4 mother's love and triendship—so much would thine 
Hlave tur excelled them all—aud now I look 
Upon thy fair ideal, and sad thoughts 
the present 


‘rewd fast upon my ti vl oi 


he pe af 


And more dreaded future '—ills throng thick 
Upon my soul—strange and bewildered, 

Lost in the whirl of such contending feelings, 

I would invoke thy tenderness, my mother! 

To calm tempestuous fear. Come from above— 
Bend from thy azure home, and spread thy light 
Upon my soul—and, like a white-winged scraph, 
Chase away the darksome shadows, and disperse 
Those boding ministers of sorrow, ere they blanch 
My youthful cheek, and desolate this heart. 

Oh, could I sometimes hope thou wert indeed 
My kind and gentle visitant !—there’s sweetness 
In the very thought—it hath subdued 

And melted me to tears. Yes, bright spirit! 

I will believe thee hovering o’er my head, 

In this dark world of wretchedness—for thus 

To think and to believe, inspires my heart 

With fortitude again. So bright a beam 

As this from hope, dissolves the mists of grief, 


And from despair takes half its agony. Liwias 





FOR THE N. Y. MIRROR. 
AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS, 


These are the days—when sadness reigns, 

And calls her gloomy thoughts around ; 

Coldly the sun beams on the plains, 
The withered leaves are on the ground ; 
Shadows are gathering o’er the earth, 

The beauty of the Spring is gone ; 

The flowers that blushed at Summer's birth, 

Have bloomed and perished every one : 
Like budding hopes of youth, they grew—and died ; 
O’er life’s crushed flowers, how oft has memory sighed! 

These are the days—when nature's voice 

Chimes with a melancholy tone ; 

The birds that Summer bade rejoice, 
To brighter, kindlier skies have flown ; 
Their melody no longer floats, 

In melting softness, on the ear ; 

Hark ! to those mournful, plaintive notes, 

Murmuring around the dying year ; 

They come, like music o’er the peaceful deep, 
When waves are still, and winds are hushed to sleep. 
These are the days—these are the days, 
Which come with a deep thrilling spell, 
And in the heart emotiens raise, 
That cling to scenes remembered well ; 
The “ sere and yellow leaf” recalls 
Visions that long have sunk to rest ; 
There's not a flower that blighted falls, 

But thrills a chord within the breast ; 

O, that the heart could lose these memories, 
E'en as the bloom forsakes each flower that dies 
These are the days—when joys long dead, 
Come forth from out their silent tomb; 

They throng upon the heart, and shed 

Remembrance of their early bloom : 

The friends once prized, we clasp again ; 

The one adored, cleaves to our breast : 

Ah! ‘tis a thought of bliss, and pain 

Awhile is lulled, and sinks to rest : 
Bricf—brief—the fond illusion, as the beam 
That lights from winter skies the cold, dark stream 

These are the days—these are the days, 
That have a moral in each hour ; 
As coldly bright are morning's rays, 

As beams of hope from worldly power : 
Friendship is warm as noontide heat, 

While Fortune’s sunny smiles are bright ; 
Its beams before earth's sorrows fleet, 

As twilight vields to shades of night; 
Chill, round the heart is twined Joy's blighted wreath, 
As night-dews fall upon the blasted heath 

These are the days—when Fancy takes 
The captive thoughts to future scenes ; 
From Pleasure’s dream the soul awakes 
To know the reed on which it leans : 
Time passes with a noiseless flight, 
And bears a lesson on its wing ; 
It flies to meet a tearful night, 
Whose slumbers deep no dreams can bring 


Cheerless and dark, life’s Winter sinks in gloom— 
} 


Faith points to Sprivg, where flowers immortal bloom! PF 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MAN’S HAPPINESS HERE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEISURE HOURS AT 6Ea' 


Like the shapes in a dream that appear, 

Which charm for an instant, and fade ; 
Like the sounds of far mirth to the ear, 

Midst the storm that a moment is stayed ; 
Like the flash that is seen in the sky, 

Ere the thunder’s deep echoes are heard ; 
Like the tone of a soft maiden’s sigh, 

When she plights to a lover her werd ; 
Like the glance of her eye when ‘tis given, 

That glistens more bright through a tear, 
As it looks with emotion to heaven— 

Like these is man’s happiness here. 


The dreamer will wake on the morrow, 
O’er the falsehood of fancy to sigh ; 
And that mirth will be changed into sorrow 
Ere the storm that has drowned it go by ; 
The lightning illumines the cloud, 
To make darkness more drear when ‘tis over 





And that maiden will soon wear the shroud 7 
Prepared by a false-hearted lover ; F 
The beam of that eye will be fled, P 
That glistens with pleasure’s bright tear, d 
And the rose on her cheek wil lie dead— Ww 
Oh! such is man's happiness here. hi 
qe 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, | 
MEMORY. in 

“ Memory, memory. whence comest thou *’ th 


1 come in the cloudless day of youth, 
When its ardent hopes are gleaming— as 


When the heart is rich in unsullied truth, si 
And the mild black eye is beaming ; ur 


I come when the minstrel’s song is ringing— 
When the wild birds dance in the south wind's sig u- ef 
To the bowed in age and the lone one bringing 
A dream of love from their days gone by. 


1 come when the sylvan hymn is pealing ta 
On the far green hills, when the zephyrs swell tai 
I come on the changing tide of feeling, ae 
Where the spirits of hope and gladness dwell— 
When the song of joy and the dream of bliss 
Are sweet as the incense of flowers at night, | 
When the earth smiles out in its loveliness— me 
When the glade is green, and the skics are brigi' wit 
I come on the morning's gilded wing, the 
When its purple clouds are flying— ly, 
When the pensive jay and the sky-lark sing, to | 
And the night-bird’s lay is dying— her 
When the streaming smile of love is playing and 
Around thy heart in its gladsome hours— ove 
When fancy in recklessness wild is straying, ‘ 
I'll lead thee, blest, to my fairy bowers. ALBIN in 
the 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. wor 
STANZAS. afre 
How the visions have fled which were once mine own ther 


In the rosy hours of my youthful prime— oe 





Ere the sunlight of joy from my bosom had gone, mal 
And my hopes had been chilled in the grave of Tims - 
Ere regret had spread his bew ildered wing ’ 
O'er the ashes of hallowed memory— wou 
O'er the heart's fond dreams in its early spring, cr 
Which have passed as the wild winds, murmuring fe " 
But the pages of nature have lessons still !— aid 
1 can list the song of the summer-bird— weve 

1 can list the chant of the hidden rill, fo yi 
And the leaves, by the whispering breezes stirred to le 
Oh, Nature !—thy smile hath a gladness yet, ‘ 
Though the light of my childhood is fading away :— knov 
Thou hast eloquent lessons w hich leave no regret had ; 
As the spring binds its wreath over Autumn’s decas O lo 
_ — forge 

GEORGE PF. MORRIS, FDITOR AND PROPRIETOR she « 
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